books. 

“ En hoexkens ende boexkens. 

***** ^ Arthur Burrell, 

to be a handbook for teachers in e en wiI1 hard | y find any “ subject ” 

be very largely used by such teacheis. y Burrel , happ ji y described, in 
so educative and so elevating as that whi ' rh : ldren > s Art ” In that 
an earliernumber of the Parents' Rem as ‘‘The Children s Art.^ .^nat 

paper Mr. Burrell, we remember, maintains that all c Ariel f 

to recite * it is an imprisoned gift waiting to be e iv , 

L pine. In this most thoughtful and methodical volume we are possessed 
of the fit incantations. Use them duly, and out of the woodenness of your 
commonplace child steps forth the child-artist, a delicate spirit, who shall 
make you laugh and make you weep. Did not the gieat .11 a ei sway 
to and fro, sobbing his fill,” to his little “ Pet’s ” speaking of- 
“ For I am sick, and capable of fears, 

Oppressed with wrong, and therefore, full of fears ; 

A widow, husbandless, subject to fears ; 

A woman, naturally born to fears.’’ 

“ Marjorie ” was, to be sure, a child-genius ; but here we learn by what care- 
fully graduated steps a child who is not a genius, is not even born of culti- 
vated parents, may be taught the fine art of beautiful and perfect speaking. 
But that is only the first step in the acquisition of “ The Children’s Art.” 
The child shall speak beautiful thought so beautifully, with such delicate ren- 
dering of each nuance of meaning, that he becomes to the listener the inter- 
preter of the author’s thought. Now, consider what appreciation, sympathy, 
power of expression, this implies, and you will grant that “ The Children’s 
Art” is, as Steele said of the society of his wife, “a liberal education in 
itself.” It is objected — “ Children are such parrots ! They say a thing as 
they hear it said ; as for troubling themselves to ‘appreciate’ and ‘inter- 
pret,’ not a bit of it ! ’ Most true of the “ My name is Norval ” style of reci- 
tation ; but throughout this volume the child is led to find the just expression 
of the thought for himself ; never is the poor teacher allowed to set a 
pattern— “ say this as I say it.” The ideas are kept well within the child’s 
lange, and the expression is his own. He is caught with guile, his very 
naughtiness is pressed into service, he finds dozens of ways of saying “ I 
sha’n’t,” is led cunningly up to the point of expressing himself, and— he does it 
to his own surprise and delight. The pieces marked for recitation are a 
treasure-trove of new joys. “ Winken, Blinken, and Nod,” “ Miss Lilywhite’s 
Party,” and “The Two Kittens,” would compel any child to recite. Try 
a single piece over with the author’s markings and suggestions, and you will 
find there. s as much difference between the result and ordinary reading 
aloud as there is in a musical composition played with and without the com- 
poser’s express, on marks We earnestly hope that all our readers will train 
their ch.ld^n in the art of recitation ; in the coming days, more even than in 
our own will it behove every educated man and woman to be able to speak 
effectively in public ; and m learning to recite you learn to speak. Mr. 
Burrell does not evolve h,s camel from his inner consciousness. Trusting’to 

X n ! n dS ° f an , eXpert ’ who holds his audiences entranced- 

be they children or grown-ups, learned or ignorant-for hours at a spell. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 

In reading an article in the February number of the Parents* Review > 
entitled “ Pauvre Bebe,” one cannot help being struck by the thought that 
the author, in her praiseworthy denunciation of gourmandising, has lost 
sight of one important fact, which is, that the Creator has endowed each of 
His human creatures with five senses (some say six, but that sixth, “com- 
mon” sense, is so rare, it is, perhaps, hardly fair to count it !). One of these 
senses is the sense of taste , by means of the gustatory nerves. It has been 
pointed out that there are over one hundred different kinds of apples, and 
that if the gustatory nerves (or in plainer language our palates) were kept 
in better order, and less spoiled and dulled by the use of condiments — 
pepper, mustard, and the like — we should be able to detect and enjoy the 
different flavour of each of these species. 

May I ask why the Creator gave all these varied flavours to the one 
fruit, if He did not mean His creatures to have the simple enjoyment of 
the variety, instead of being palled by one uniform monotonous tasie ? The 
same question may be asked with regard to the nerves of hearing sight, 
touch and smell* Has he not endowed us with these five senses that we 
may “ richly enjoy ” all the good things of His creation which He hath given 
us> Else why the immense variety in sounds and harmonies in Nature? 
the exquisite changes in scenery by land and sea ? the vanegated colours of 
vegetation , and the marvellous shades of perfume in the flowers ? 

°Would it not rather be well to train the sense of taste jutf g 
train the powers of observation, the sense of smell, &c. 
quick of scent ” is prophesied of our Lord (Isaiah xi. 3} Surely to tram a 

clean pinafore, a spotless tablec 0 > P temotinfflv served dish, a dish 

tray or table adorned with th e careless 

delicately flavoured, instead of looking and _tast g ^ nursery”), 

way of dishing up (which servant cons.de a child fr0 m 
and the unappetising, overdone, raw o g > quality or the 

infancy ,o ail .his-wLkou. ‘ ™ yo» will »ot 

quantity of the food, but ensuring that .t« Ml ^ ^ prove of utmost 

find that child grow up a gourman , j- rom man y an evil resulting 

value to him in the future, an pi ion from iu_ c ooked food. It is 

from uncleanly, slovenly ways and,ndl “ dirt an d wastefulness reign, 

the children from the the most gluttonous tastes, 

A-n- A- 


— - — T~: t mav be mentioned in passing 

“* With reference to the sense or ^rves oMou^ manipulations in the art 

it a skilful masseuse employs no a delicate ly trained hand and fing, • 

massage, which are executed b> the 


